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NEW EYES FOR OLD 


An EDITORIAL 


N AN article by Will Durant appearing 

in the Saturday Evening Post he writes on 
“What Education is of Most Worth.”’ In his 
assembly of subjects for youthful study he 
would bury dead languages. As to art, he 
states “I should not bother our boys and 
girls with art beyond their liking, for beauty 
need not be wasted on those who have no 
eyes for it; but if they cared at all for paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture or music, I would 
put every opportunity in their way.” I differ 
with Will Durant. I am inclined to think 
that even those who do not care for art 
would have eyes for it if every opportunity 
to see the fine things in art were placed in 
their way. Thousands of children cannot 
see art if they never have it to see. Art 
environment can develop the seeing, and 
many children’s lives are barren of art values 
up to the time of their entry into school. 

To be blind mentally or culturally is 
perhaps equal to being blind physically. 
Humanity has done everything possible to 
bring light and descriptive vision to the 
physically blind and has not assumed 
Durant’s attitude of “Why bother with 
beauty for those who have no eyes for it.” 
If, perchance, a child’s posture is incorrect 
or the hearing is defective, every effort is 
exerted in modern school life to improve 
the faults. If the child’s interest or mental 
seeing of art values is defective it is just as 
much the part of school life to correct it as 
in any approach to any other subject. 
Imagine saying, “I should not bother our 
boys and girls with ‘arithmetic,’ or ‘history’ 
beyond their liking.”” If such selective choice 
were allowed I dare say that art would be 
selected by a large majority over other 
subjects. I do know that students in many 
schools stay overtime whenever permitted 
to work at their art—something that can 
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seldom be said of other subjects. Art 
today has lifted schoolroom geography and 
history and even dead subjects from the 
monotonous textbooks and made the sub- 
jects really a live part of children’s interests. 
Art has become a very different subject in 
the schools today than in the days when 
Will Durant went to school. Pupils learn that 
art is not necessarily a flourish or finish only 
for the “‘well off’’ families, but that it can 
enrich the life of every child. It can make his 
entire life fuller and make him more “men- 
tally well off’ by enabling him to see more in 
every beautiful part of the world than those 
who are well off but mentally and culturally 
blind. 

The defective mental eye can be attuned 
to register beautiful qualities in light, color, 
and form just as the ear or hand can be 
attuned to recording the various sounds or 
skillful touches. The eye is, perhaps, the 
most cherished of all the sources of man’s 
senses. Man will sacrifice any of his senses 
in preference to his physical eyesight. There- 
fore, isn’t it worth while that this greatly 
treasured eyesight should be developed to its 
greatest ability to absorb and enjoy what it 
sees to the utmost degree? 

This is part of the task of every art teacher 
of today, and art teachers are taking boys 
and girls to an art understanding beyond 
their “dislikes,” to an art that they do like, 
because it enriches their abilities and their 
lives. After all, as age dims our physical 
eyesight, our cultural eyesight compensates, 
continuing to enrich all that our imperfect 
vision includes. Today the Art Teacher 
brings New Art Eyes to replace the Old. 
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BLOCK PRINTS MADE BY CHILDREN OF THE EIGHTH GRADE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


JEWEL CARROLL, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 


THEY MADE SKETCHES AT THE RIVER FRONT, 


AND FROM THEIR SKETCHES MADE THESE PRINTS 
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WHY TEACH ART? 


Net NExson, Archeologist, Artist, Teacher 


Union City, Pennsylvania 


URING the lean years of the so-called 

depression I worked faithfully to put 
myself through a state teachers’ college. 
Upon entering the teachers’ college, I had 
decided to pursue the art course which led 
to a Bachelor of Science degree in public 
school art. During the four years of my 
course I naturally tried to get all I could out 
of the course and at the same time go out in 
the field and apply for a job. 

It was during these years of study that 
school boards and school superintendents 
were continually asking the question, “Why 
Teach Art?” 

While still in college and with this question 
in mind, I began to formulate arguments 
and reasons why art should be taught in our 
public schools. 

I believe that art is a practical means of 
encouraging and developing the most power- 
ful of your child’s instincts—his creative 
imagination. This force is sincerely the 
foundation of every true success and is 
instinctive in every child. 

Do you suppose the work of Mr. Edison’s 
life was the product of a reasoning process 
which had never leaped beyond the visible? 
He himself said, “One single sketch has 
often saved me as high as 10,000 words.”’ 

Students in our public schools today must 
have some means of expression not only 
with their minds but with their hands. 
The public school art course constructed 
with this thought in mind offers boys and 
girls such a means of expression. 

You have more than likely heard some one 
cynically remark, “Oh, art education is only 
afad and faney.” Isit? 

In 1632, reading and writing were fads 
and fancies. In 1732, arithmetic was a fad, 
and an “‘Arithmeticker”’ or teacher who could 
teach that subject was unknown. In 1832, 
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geography and history were fads and fancies. 
In 1632, nobody had to read or write. There 
were no books or newspapers and a man’s 
mark was as good as a name for a legal 
document. In 1732, there was no need of 
arithmetic for the general run of people, they 
could cut their accounts on a stick. In 1832, 
there was little of history in print and no 
geography. 

Ten thousand years ago man was found to 
exist here in America. For some time this 
statement seemed absurd but now because 
of the wonderful work of our archeologists we 
have found artifacts to verify this statement. 
They have also found that in the course of 
these pre-historic peoples’ life they had the 
continual urge to express themselves in some 
form or other, whether it was drawing crude 
pictures to decorate their caves, making 
baskets, earthenware, fashioning implements 
of war, or making jewelry to decorate their 
bodies. 

It is generally known that we express our- 
selves by written spoken word, 
graphics, action, and music. 

What better reason could we give for 
teaching art education than to say that a 
person who thinks with his pencil is better 
able to visualize, to invent, and to create, no 
matter what field he may enter. From a 
practical point of view, to be able to read 
architect’s plans at a glance, to imagine what 
a remodeled house will look like, to explain 
things when words are inadequate and 
drawings or diagrams are necessary to make 
meanings clear, to design one’s own clothes, 
to furnish one’s home in good taste, to sense 
values more accurately, to face life more 
clearly—these are some of the advantages of 
learning to draw and acquire an appreciation 
of art. 

The knowledge of art elements such as fine 
line, form, light and shade, color, texture, 
and composition helps one to appreciate 
beauty in nature and therefore find more 
happiness in their surroundings. A good art 
course helps one to truly appreciate works of 
art such as fine architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, and they are as fine expressions as 
the human race has left in any field of 
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endeavor. In fact, there is no record of 
ancient civilization save its art. Art is the 
one and only subject in the public school 
curriculum which, if properly taught, brings 
supreme joy to the participant. Scientifi- 
cally, it satisfies the constructive instinct, 
from stimulus, through responsive action, 
known result, to emotional reaction. 

Art, which expresses life, is as mysterious 
as life. We do not have a formula for living 
nor do we offer a formula for Art. 

Art is something that has been felt by 
man down through the ages of time and he 
has been continually trying to express that 
feeling while he has been busy searching for 
food, shelter, and clothing. Again we might 
think of art as a cloud that has slowly 
passed over the face of the earth and as 
it slowly traveled it swept behind it ideas 
that have reached the completion of a 
thinking society. Stewn in the path of this 
cloud we find history beginning to reveal 
itself in our minds. 

Art used to be thought of as something 
set aside just for special occasions and far 
separated from our everyday life. Today art 
makes life complete, it correlates our life 
living and makes it more livable. 

Naturally we all admire and look with 
favor toward people who have established a 
place for themselves in a chosen profession. 
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We all have heard of Robert Fulton and his 
invention of the first steamboat, but before 
he was an inventor he was an artist. Then 
there is Paul Revere. We know him for his 
midnight ride to warn the people that the 
British were coming. However, we should 
remember him most of all because of his 
work in designing beautiful silver tableware. 

Surely you know Pop Warner and Bob 
Zupkee for their coaching fame. Did you 
know that both have painted longer than 
they have coached football? Both are very 
busy but they have time for painting. They 
naturally plan their football plays and think 
them through in terms of graphics. They 
both work in oils and have exhibits of their 
own, and on their travels they have their 
sketchbook and record their findings. 

If a good course in art education helps 
you to recognize beauties in nature which 
would have otherwise escaped you, if pictures 
of all sorts interest you and you are able to 
appreciate the inspiration and message they 
convey, if sketching has the advantage of 
taking you away from the increasing hurry, 
noise, and materialism of the busy haunts of 
men and sets you in a quiet atmosphere of 
nature which God has set out for you to 
enjoy, then I say there should be greater 
emphasis upon art education in the public 
schools of America. 
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AN ADVERTISING 
VENTURE 


ELIZABETH MONGER 


McCaskill School, State Teachers College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


He to make a vocational guidance 
course anything more than a mere 
catalogue of the occupations studied; of 
their advantages and disadvantages, of their 
expected income, and of their educational 
requirements, is a real challenge to a Social 
Studies teacher. Some students show only 
the most superficial understanding of a voca- 
tion after its functions and workers have been 
studied in text and reference books, after a 
field trip has been made to observe it being 
done, and after a person in the field has 
appeared before the class to answer ques- 
tions. Such results surely bring home to the 
instructor how difficult it is to clothe the dry 
bones of any vocation. He becomes con- 
scious that he must plan for a greater variety 
of sense impressions and be constantly on the 
alert for more and more opportunities to 
connect the work in hand with life outside 
his schoolroom walls. 

One such attempt to make an occupation 
concrete, within the experiences of the group, 
led a ninth grade vocations’ class into what 
was to it an unexplored country with many 
new and revealing experiences. A study of 
the department store was under way. Its 
organization, its workers, and its manage- 
ment had been discussed and to bridge the 
gap between school and life, the manager of 
the largest local department store had been 
invited to discuss the set-up in his particular 
establishment. This was to be the pupils’ 
preparation for a visit there. It so happened 
that the manager of this particular store was 
the father of one of the children in the group 
and was a man blessed with unusual ability 
when addressing children. He came well 
prepared and answered with simplicity the 
pupils’ questions. As he was leaving, as a 
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sort of afterthought, he told the group he had 
a desire to find out whether or not a ninth 
grader was capable of writing an advertise- 
ment for his store, of such a caliber that it 
would be good enough to print in a space for 
which forty dollars was paid. The youngsters 
gasped, but to his inquiry as to whether they 
would like to try, they immediately replied 
they would. He outlined briefly the proce- 
dure to be used: One, he would select the 
merchandise to be advertised and list its 
price; two, the pupils were to visit the store, 
inspect the goods, learn talking points about 
it; three, they were to write an advertise- 
ment acceptable to his firm; and four, the 
advertising manager of the local newspaper 
in which the winning ad, if any, appeared, 
was to act as judge. 

What a busy time ensued! Collections of 
advertisements of all the mer- 
chandise to be mentioned in the ad were 


types of 


made. The language, the arrangement, and 
the cuts, of these were noted. 

When it became evident that the slogans 
used as captions had quite as much to do 
with an advertisement’s 
did its balance and its cuts, they were given 
special attention. 

The group was much more interested in 
the art side of its task than in the writing 
side. Interest in the latter was stimulated 
through the exchange of slogans, and through 
commendation of the pupils who brought in 
material which was particularly good in its 
phraseology. 

When the basic problems involved were 
understood by all, each pupil went at his 
own work. The newspaper, in which it was 
hoped an advertisement might 
furnished each person with its regular copy 
paper, ruled into columns with the inches 
marked along the sides. This imparted a 
realization of the importance of the work at 
hand. 

For five days, during the 
minute class period, the work went forward. 
The hum of industry filled the room. It was 
interesting to note the different ways in 
which the pupils proceeded. Some cut out 
pictures and pasted them in their ads; others, 
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more artistically proficient, drew their 
pictures freehand, while others traced them. 
Some printed their captions, others typed 
theirs. Some copy came in written in a neat 
long hand, some was printed, and some was 
typed. Each paper as it was handed in was 
numbered to identify it. At last all were 
ready to deliver to the judge. 

One can imagine the joy of this group of 
youngsters, when the next morning a tele- 
phone call came to the school announcing 
that not only had an advertisement been 
written that was worthy to be printed, but 
that the work as a whole had been so excel- 
lent and the advertising manager had had 
such a tough time making his decision that 
instead of one prize, five were to be awarded. 
The first prize was to be $2.00, and the other 
four were to be $1.00 each. A tense at- 
mosphere prevaded the room while the 
winning numbers were read and identified 
with the pupils’ names. That evening the 
newspaper printed the first prize ad and 
carried with it a news item telling the de- 
tails of the contest. This experience will 
long be remembered and treasured by the 


A PRACTICAL 
LETTERING 
PROJECT 


JANE REHNSTRAND, Head of Art Department 


State Teachers College 


Superior, Wisconsin 


HE “Advertising Venture”’ described in 

the article by Elizabeth Monger is a 

very practical problem for the application of 
design, lettering, and freehand drawing. 

The project may be started with the study 

and practice of lettering—the forming of 
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winners, and, in fact, by the whole class, 

The project had given to the group some 
first-hand contact with a department store; 
it had provided a vocational try-out in ad- 
vertising; had laid the foundation for a trip 
to the newspaper office to observe how a 
newspaper sets up advertisements and runs 
them, and had thrilled the whole group 
because of its success. 

A further benefit accrued through the 
helpfulness of an art teacher who on seeing 
the advertisement came to congratulate the 
group. 

In analyzing the prize advertisements she 
pointed out that some further application of 
art principles would have led to even better 
results and magnanimously offered to help 
these winners work over their product. Her 
offer was accepted with the results which 
can be seen in the ads accompanying this 
article. 

The only regret of the whole experience 
arose out of the failure to call in the art 
teacher at the beginning instead of at the 
close of the work. 
experience! 


But one learns through 


letters, words, and phrases, and the com- 
posing of lettering units. 

This may be followed by a unit of figure 
and object drawing. List the objects and 
poses that will be used in the advertisement 
and learn how to draw them. 

How to lay out the advertisement using 
the principles of good advertising and 
composition is the next step. During this 
process the following points were discussed. 

1. Use of border space and 
border lines. 

2. Balance of color, form and values. 

3. How to secure attention. 

4. Emphasis. 

(a) Choice of words. 
(b) Style of lettering. 
(ec) Dark and light masses. 


accented 
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(d) Repetition of lines, values, and 
masses. 
(e) Unusual illustration. 
(f) Unusual techniques. 
5. Use of geometric spaces in the layout 
place. 
6. Unity of the design. 


COMMERCIAL ART 
FOR THE 
YEAR BOOK 


Dorortuy E. Gites, Supervisor of Art 


Ligonier Public Schools, Ligonier, Pennsylvania 


EEKING primarily to vary the division 

pages of our school annual, the art staff 
not only has evolved a delightfully different 
style page for the magazine cuts, but has 
developed an art project that combines the 
elements of modeling, painting, perspective, 
proportion, and craftsmanship. This experi- 
ment has, in addition, given a new impetus 
to the originality of the art students who 
helped in the designing. The whole process 
ean hardly fail to bring out hitherto undis- 
covered talent, is almost limitless in its 
scope, and eliminates the monotony that 
sometimes accompanies the conventional 
illustrating. 

The principle of the enterprise was to 
make lifelike models and to have them 
photographed. Of course, the first task was 
planning the pages. To make each picture 
tell the complete story of what was to follow 
was the chief aim. After a rough sketch was 
made, construction began. In making the 
plans for each page, balance, color, material 
used, subject matter, and the photographic 
angle, all had to be considered; the first set 
was constructed by two distinct groups of 
students, the one using modeling clay and 
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Many pages of fine advertising were 
collected and studied. (See page 266.) 

The completed problem will stimulate an 
interest and appreciation for commercial 
design and the practice and knowledge 
gained will carry over into all other design 
and composition problems. 


painting it, and the other working with 
paper, scrap sponge, and wood. The second 
plan proved much more effective, when the 
set was photographed. We decided, there- 
fore, to use -similar material for all the 
photographs. All sets were placed within a 
three-sided box, five times the actual size 
of the required picture. 

These preliminary experiments contrib- 
uted many valuable conclusions. that facili- 
tated the construction of other models. For 
human figures, we finally used oak tag paper 
successfully. For the head, a strip of paper 
pasted to make a loop was used. The face 
was painted. Sponge made good hair and 
scrap pieces of cloth served as clothing for 
the figures. Florist’s paper was used for 
grass and brown wrapping paper for the 
sky. For miscellaneous purposes we used 
cellophane, decorator’s paper, sponge, and 
wire. 

Colored paper was used for the construc- 
tion work. The most difficult task was 
obtaining the proper light and dark con- 
trasts. We discovered that bright red 
construction paper gives a dark value of 
gray; bright purple, a medium value; and 
bright yellow, a light value of gray. Black 
and white, in addition to the other colors 
mentioned, gave us sufficient values for our 
purposes. 

The illustration on the administration 
division page, that of a schoolroom, was one 
of our most interesting sets. The figure 
representing the teacher was constructed as 
previously explained. A box served as the 
teacher’s desk and the students’ desks were 
made of oak tag paper. The books were 
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YEAR BOOK DIVISION PAGES MADE BY PHOTOGRAPHING OBJECTS CAREFULLY ARRANGED. 
DOROTHY E. GILES, SUPERVISOR OF ART, LIGONIER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A YEAR BOOK DIVISION PAGE ARRANGED AND PHOTOGRAPHED BY STUDENTS UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF DOROTHY E. GILES, SUPERVISOR OF ART, LIGONIER PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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easily constructed of colored paper; the book- 
ends and inkwell of clay; and the waste- 
basket of wire. On the black paper black- 
board were written, in white ink, many 
familiar notices and notes often seen in all 
classrooms. The head and the shoulders of 
the three students were made and pasted to 
a desk. 

For the classes’ division page symbols 
representing each class were used. A symbol 
for each activity was arranged for the extra- 
curricular activities page. The two major 
sports were represented in the athletic cut 
and the idea of the outdoor signboard was 
used fer the advertisers’ page. 

Even after the pictures were taken, the 


PREREQUISITE 
STUDY FOR 
POSTER ART 


E. E. Lowry, Chairman 


Department of Art, University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


won art is one of the arts which 
invites the teacher and the student to 
think and think and think. One recognized 
challenge to any teacher of art is the ability 
to teach and administer poster art effectively 
to twenty, thirty, or forty students simul- 
taneously. Therefore, from the beginning of 
poster art for the children of the second 
grade to poster art for college students, each 
level of this art has untold possibilities as a 
challenge to the intellect of the teacher and 
student. Likewise, poster design contributes 
a broad education in the understanding and 
use of lettering, design, color, drawing, use 
of mediums and the application of the twelve 
principles of art now standardized nomen- 
clature and terminology of the art field. 


proofs disclosed unforseen weaknesses and 
the sets had to be rearranged and the value 
of certain objects changed. The members of 
the staff who were themselves very critical 
of their own work sought originality in 
arrangement, as well as in design. As a 
result, they learned how to handle new 
materials and to rely upon themselves for 
new ideas. The more practical result, per- 
haps, was their increased comprehension of 
the application of the principles learned in 
regular classes to commercial work and an 
appreciation for modern advertising. The 
variety thus presented kept them interested 
at all times and created a new and deeper 
enthusiasm for art. 


Today, poster art of the commercial world 
is an enterprise costing millions of dollars 
and in return netting many fold in sales. 
This gigantic business calls for effective 
poster designing. Advertising psychologists, 
layout artists and, in short, all the people 
directly or indirectly associated with the 
production and distribution of poster art, 
realize the great necessity for definite rules, 
generally and specifically applied to the 
creation of posters which are silent, forceful, 
dynamic salesmen. Errors in artistry and 
psychology are costly, so advertisers gen- 
erally agree on basic, fundamental qualities 
of poster designing to insure safety and 
effectiveness. From the advertisers, the art 
educators of the public schools and colleges 
ean draw on a wealth of information con- 
cerning effective and artistic poster design- 
ing. Both the advertiser and the teacher of 
art are confronted with the problem of sell- 
ing an idea quickly, forcefully, and simply. 

It is suggested that the teacher’s first duty 
is to become acquainted with the general 
purposes of posters applied to any field. Her 
first analysis might be a selection of some six 
and educational 
posters. First, what ideas are embodied and 


or a dozen commercial 


by what means are these ideas expressed? 
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Secondly, does the random selection of 
posters easily rank themselves as to merit? 
What outstanding qualities contained in the 
first ranking posters are not to be found in 
the others? What detrimental factors are 
involved in the less meritorious ones? And 
so the general analysis might proceed. The 
essential purpose of this introductory ap- 
proach is to get a native reaction of the 
student, to be immediately followed by a 
more careful and guided survey on the 
creation of an effective poster design. 

In order of study, the instructor should 
initiate a discussion on the qualities of a good 
poster and the important items to be con- 
sidered in the designing of it, whether the 
poster be for school, commercial firm, church 
social, or peace propaganda. The analysis 
would result in a greater personal enlighten- 
ment and will serve as a background and 
sympathetic approach to the teaching of 
poster art. 

The analysis should result in the following 
as noted in substance or in part: 


1. A poster is the bearer of a short, terse, 
convincing message, graphically por- 
trayed in simple, bold, broad areas of 
color and form, pleasing yet command- 
ing, as it were, of a balanced blending 
of a simple, forceful illustration and 
lettering or printing to match. 


2. A poster attracts and holds attention 
immediately to the interested and often 
disinterested person, and during the 
few seconds of attention, the poster 
should ‘“‘sell’’ the idea in a complete 
and convincing manner. 


3. The working basis and most essential 
constituent of a poster is the idea. The 
idea cannot always be clever or hu- 
morous, but it should be of such nature 
that it can be clearly illustrated and 
wording selected which shall be short, 
terse, pointed, and commanding. To 
best illustrate this point, a young boy, 
a great admirer of Lindbergh, wished 
to use the national figure in a poster. 
The portrait of Lindbergh in bold 
poster effect was the central theme 
around which wording was to be built. 
The portrait of Lindbergh in itself was 
self-explanatory of greatness, character, 
etc. Therefore, the wording should be 
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other than merely a word description 
of Lindbergh. The message should be 
striking and challenging. It was. The 
boy artist selected the wording “Dare 
to be Great!’ In other words, the idea 
must be appealing, dynamic, leaving a 
vivid and lasting impression with the 
viewer. The idea must be of such 
nature to be illustrated so concretely 
and all inclusively, never to leave a 
momentary doubt as to its meaning in 
the mind of the beholder. The idea 
expressed in word and picture must be 
complete or serve as a definite lead for 
association of ideas founded by the 
poster. 


. The ideal or perfect poster is without 


words. The appeal of the illustration 
is so universally understood that it 
carries its message without wording. 
Such examples are rare. During the 
World War, a famous poster pleading 
for help to save the starving women 
and children “back of the lines’? was 
illustrated effectively by a starving 
mother and her children. The futility 
and anguish of the four portrayed the 
message. But most poster illustrations 
need wording to supplement. The fewer 
words the better; well chosen, powerful 
words. 


. Choice of type of lettering or printing 


is important. The type must be in 
close harmony with the subject illus- 
trated, i.e., if a truck was the illustra- 
tion, then bold gothic or san-serif type 
should be used. But to use this type 
with an illustration of silverware would 
appear incongruous. Size of type, 
spacing between words and lines of 
words must be given careful considera- 
tion. First, the type must be legible 
and have carrying power, and secondly, 
the type should be attractive and 
appropriate. In brief, type and illustra- 
tion should co-ordinate into a unified 
pattern, one not complete without the 
other. Both type and illustration 
should have instantaneous power of 
attraction—and simultaneously. 


. A poster illustration differs from a 


book or magazine illustration. The 
illustration in a book or magazine is to 
be observed closely and more leisurely. 
It carries detail satisfactory for the 
close reader. Whereas the poster illus- 
tration must be void of detail and is to 


(Continued on page 9-a) 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW DESIGN MADE BY WILLIAM R. ROBERTSON OF LA PORTE, INDIANA 
THE BLACK LINES ARE CUT FROM ONE PIECE OF BLACK PAPER AND COLORED PAPERS ARE 
PLACED UNDER THE DIFFERENT SECTIONS 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK ILLUSTRATIONS FROM A CALENDAR MADE IN A HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP 
GRADE SCHOOL, DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. INSTRUCTOR, FLORENCE FREEMAN; 
ART DIRECTOR, ALICE P. STEWARD 
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FOR FINE OR SMOOTH SURFACED BOOK PAPER 133 


55 LINE COARSE SCREEN FOR NEWS- 
LINE SCREEN HALFTONE IS MOST GENERALLY USED 


PAPER OR SOFT BOOK PAPER USE 



































OUTLINING THE SUBJECT REQUIRES HAND EN- 


A LINE ENGRAVING ADDED TO THE HALF- 
GRAVING WHICH ADDS TO THE ENGRAVING COST 


TONE SUBJECT INCREASES THE COST 
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PHOTO 
ENGRAVING FACTS 


WHICH SCHOOL PEOPLE 
SHOULD KNOW 


Epwarp H. Reprorp, Director of Publications 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


HE whole subject of photo-engraving 

is a mystery to most school people. 
Not more so to them than to the population 
in general, of course, but administrators and 
some teachers should know something about 
it since they have to buy engravings for 
student publications and sometimes even 
for publicity in town papers. 

They all too often do not even know what 
a printing plate or cut is and very seldom 
know how much one should cost. They do 
not know the charges for one type of plate 
from another. They O.K. the engraver’s 
bills without in any way being able to check 
on them. And that is always poor business. 

A few moments’ study of engraving and 
the reading of a few suggestions will greatly 
simplify this whole mystery and may save a 
school many dollars during a single year. 

In the first place, let us look at an engrav- 
ing. It is a piece of metal mounted on a 
wooden block and fastened around the edge 
with little nails. Look closer at the face of 
the cut and perhaps you can distinguish a 
picture. If you cannot recognize the details 
of this reproduction in metal of a photograph, 
rub a piece of soft chalk over it and wipe off 
the surplus powder. Then you will see that 
the picture has been etched in the metal to 
form a reverse copy of the original photo- 
graph from which it was made. 

The which this photo- 
engraving process has passed before the 
complete plate has been made are easily 
summarized although the actual work in- 
volved in the process is highly specialized 
and complicated. 


steps through 
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There are two principal classes of plates— 
zinc etchings and half-tones. These are 
each produced in somewhat the same fashion 
although there is one very important step in 
the production of a half-tone which is not 
necessary for a zine etching. Suppose we 
mention the manner of producing a zinc 
etching and then in a later paragraph explain 
about the additional step required if a half- 
tone is to be the final result. 

The original copy furnished the engraver 
is a positive. It is printed on sensitized metal 
as a photographer prints a negative on paper, 
but it is printed in the reverse. By covering 
with an acid resistant the areas which are 
expected to print and then etching out the 
remaining portions of the surface, the 
engraver makes his plate ready to transfer 
the picture to paper. When ink is finally 
applied to the plate, it adheres to the higher 
portions of the cut and so prints the final 
picture in the paper as a positive. 

This explanation is probably sufficient to 
show how a pen and ink drawing is repro- 
duced in black and white. Everything is 
solid black except in the places where the 
metal has been etched out. There it will not 
touch the ink or come in contact with the 
paper when the cut is being printed, thus 
Such 
cuts are called zine etchings, and the black 
and white sketches from which they are 


allowing the paper to remain white. 


made are called line drawings. 

Suppose, however, that we want to re- 
produce a photograph instead of a drawing. 
Such work will require shadings ranging 
black This 
picture must be reproduced by 


between and white. type of 
what is 
called the half-tone process, a process which 
This takes 
place during the photographing which pre- 


At this time if the copy 


breaks the picture up into dots. 


cedes the etching. 
requires grays instead of black and white it is 
photographed through a screen which intro- 
duces the dots to the picture. After the etch- 
ing process these dots become the raised 
portions of the cut and hence will be the 
part of the metal which prints. It is readily 
understandable then, since it is the dots 
which carry the ink, that the print will be 
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dark when they are large and will grow more 
nearly white as they become smaller. 

As we have already said, a half-tone 
engraving will be required if we want to 
print a photograph. It will reproduce all the 
shades of the picture from black to white. A 
point to notice, however, is that a half-tone 
can never print pure whites or blacks. There 
will always be gray in the white areas be- 
cause of the presence of these half-tone dots, 
and the black can never be a solid tone be- 
cause, no matter how large the dots become, 
there will still remain a little white space in 
between them to break up the color. If the 
engraver uses tools to remove the dots in the 
white areas, he can give us a pure white, but 
he charges time work for this service as 
explained later in the article. 

The engraver can also make a cut by 
photographing part of it through the half- 
tone screen and the rest of it simply as a line 
drawing. This type of work is called com- 
bination line and half-tone work and is 
charged extra. An example of it can often be 
seen in a newspaper layout which presents 
photographs set off by line borders. The 
pictures are, of course, half-tones. But the 
borders, if they are black, are most assuredly 
line drawings. 

For printing on rough paper the screen 
is made coarser in a cut so that more depth 
can be secured between dots. This is to make 
sure that the lower area of the cut will not 
come in contact with the surface of the rough 
paper and hence smudge the impression. For 
printing on coated stock, the dots are made 
closer together. It is well known that the 
coarser the screen the more detail will be 
lost in a reproduction. Because of this, it is 
always advisable to buy cuts suitable to 
paper stock. Newspapers customarily re- 
quire screens of from 55 to 85, and maga- 
zines using a good grade of book paper 
commonly use screens as fine as 120 to 
133. 

As was already stated, line drawings are 
made on zine. Half-tones for newspapers are 
also made of this metal. When the screen 
must be smaller than 100, however, copper is 
used instead of the zine. 
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After pointing out the more common types 
of engravings likely to be used, it is time to 
discuss their price. Engraving prices are 
based on a photo-engraver’s scale which is 
uniform in all parts of the country. A three- 
inch square half-tone scales the same price 
in the East that it does in the West. By the 
use of this scale anyone can tell approxi- 
mately what a cut should cost. 

Schools and businesses or publications 
which use many cuts during the year are 
often given a discount from the scale. This 
means that the price of any plate is first read 
from the scale and then discounted according 
to the figure named in the contract between 
the engraver and the purchaser. But always 
the basic scale price remains the same. 

The newer codes have sometimes altered 
this practice, but high school publications 
still ordinarily receive benefit from these dis- 
counts because they do not usually need 
immediate delivery. The year book cuts are 
often figured on a sliding scale basis with a 
maximum discount in the months around 
the first of the year and rapidly decreasing 
discounts for each month thereafter. News- 
paper cuts are ordinarily furnished on a flat 
per cent basis for the year. 

Now for an explanation of the photo- 
engraver’s scale so that the price of cuts can 
be read from it by anyone. Most engravers 
furnish a copy of the scale. It consists of two 
tables, one on either side of the page, extend- 
ing up from the lower left corner to the right. 
Heavy black lines divide it in square inches, 
and these inches are divided each way in 
quarters. In each quarter are found two 
prices. The lower figure in each of the 
quarter-inch squares gives the price for a 
line etching, and the upper figure gives the 
cost of a copper half-tone. Prices for zine 
half-tones are shown on the reverse side of 
the page by the upper figures. 

Now lay a cut on the scale. Suppose the 
plate we use is four inches wide by five 
inches long. Turn the length of the cut 
horizontally and place the lower left corner 
exactly at the lower left point of the scale. 
The quarter-inch square immediately above 
the right-hand corner of the cut will give 
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the price, the lower figure in that square 
being the price of a line etching. 

Notice that the price lies in the square 
immediately above the corner of the cut. 
Not the diagonal quarter-inch, nor yet the 
one at the top and to the right. And notice 
also that if the upper right-hand corner of 
the cut so much as breaks the square, it is 
looked upon as filling the square. In other 
words, prices are figured only in quarters of 
inches. If the cut is six and one sixteenth 
inches long, it is priced as though it were six 
and one-quarter inches. 

It is important to know exactly where to 
find this price on the scale, for many schools 
in the past have paid an additional ten or 
fifteen cents per cut because they did not 
know how to read the scale correctly. 

It is necessary to make a further point 
about reading the price. An early paragraph 
of this article pointed out that the cut is 
mounted and nailed around the edge. This 
little border space where the nails are driven 
amounts to an eighth of an inch on a side 
and the purchaser of the cut has to pay for 
it because it represents metal and wooden 
block. When the scale is read as explained 
above, the upper corner of the cut will in 
reality be one-quarter of an inch farther up 
and to the right than would have been the 
case had there been no outside strip for 
mounting. It is necessary to take this 
knowledge into account when arriving at 
the price of a cut before it has been made 
or by measuring the finished production. 

Here is an example of what is meant in the 
preceding paragraph. Suppose you send a 
picture to the engraver and request a cut to 
print, size three inches by five. To find the 
price, you can either place the finished cut 
on the engraver’s scale and read the price 
directly as already described, or you can use 
the measurements of the final reproduction 
and add a quarter of an inch to the height 
and width and with these dimensions read 
the price from the scale. In either case, the 
price will be found in the quarter-inch square 
immediately above the one which lies five 
and one-quarter inches from the bottom. 

This discussion of price has so far been 
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based only on the consideration of ordinary 
square cuts (by square an engraver means 
having right angles at the corners) without 
hand work. Any half-tone which is not 
rectangular or square in over-all shape 
involves extra work for the engraver and so 
extra expense for the buyer. Notice that this 
applies to half-tones only. Line etchings 
can be of any shape or irregularity without 
involving extra cost. 

A cut may be referred to as outlined even 
if only one corner is to be rounded or if any 
portion of it is to extend beyond the straight 
edge of the cut at the top, or if the half-tone 
dots are to be removed from any interior 
area of the picture. To find how the extra 
work involved in changing a half-tone from 
square to outline finish is charged, it is 
necessary to be acquainted with the printed 
material at the left side of the scale. 

These side notes reveal that outlining is 
ordinarily estimated at the rate of 50 per cent 
additional. In case the outlining is quite 
detailed the engraver charges extra for the 
time required in the work. His per hour 
figure for time work should accordingly be 
included in every contract. It is well to note 
that it is sometimes possible to reach an 
agreement with the engraver at the time of 
signing a contract whereby simple outline 
work, such as rounded corners, is to be 
charged at a flat rate much less than the cost 
if the 50 per cent rule is to hold. It might also 
be mentioned that white lining—this refers 
to making a pure white line between photo- 
graphs by the use of a hand tool—is ordi- 
narily charged at time rates. 

Reading the side notes will also reveal 
other inside practices in the charging of 
photo-engravings. It will show the buyer 
how he can secure an additional discount 
if he turns in several pieces of copy of a uni- 
form size. It will explain the charges for 
color work and for tint blocks. It will cover 
combination prices and many other features 
which everyone interested should know. 

Two other phases need mention before we 
abandon a discussion of the scale. One of 
these is to call attention to the white squares 

(Continued on page 9-a) 
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THREE 
DIMENSIONAL 
POSTERS 


CHARLES F,, Beck 
High School of Commerce, New York, New York 


\ )' JHEN one student of the Art Squad 
of the High School of Commerce of 
New York City pasted on absorbent cotton 
and painted it red for the hair of a poster 
illustration, he started something. 

One after another of the twenty-eight 
members of this volunteer poster service 
tried to make their poster more attractive 
by building up with different materials. 

Corrugated paper, tin cans, cloth, plaster, 
cork, cord, papier-m&ché, and rubber were 
used. 

We became the talk of the school. 
had they seen such attractive posters. 

Corrugated paper was used to build out a 
log cabin on a poster counseling, ‘‘Cleanli- 


Never 


ness—An American Tradition.” 

Strips of a tin can were used for Joe 
Louis’s eyes, his hair was cut from an old 
black woolen cap to illustrate “The Courier 
also packs a punch.” (“The Courier” is our 
school paper.) 

Absorbent cotton dipped in plaster of 
Paris was used to build up a relief map of 
South America for a poster on “Join the Pan- 
American Club.” 

Real cloth curtains flowed over a cello- 
phane window illustrating a poster, ‘Clean 


Home—Clean School.” 


Se 














We adopted the daisy as a symbol for our 
cleanliness campaign. The daisy was made 
of corrugated paper, white, green, and gold, 
and attached to every poster used in the 
campaign. 

A paper relief of a student riding a rising 
rocket was used for the aeroplane club. 

The ping-pong club poster had half 
spheres of soap to represent ping-pong balls. 

And for the Freshman Assembly, ah, that 
was a beauty! A baby seated behind built- 
out footlights; the baby had a lace paper cap, 
pink booties of absorbent cotton and a big 
safety pin sticking out a of real small diaper. 
It went over with a bang. 

The resulting benefits of the three di- 
mensional poster were that they fostered a 
new spirit of imaginative daring. The boys 
are always looking for possible ideas and 
materials, all day long, not only when in 
but, outside of 

Their keyed-up interest fosters a 


school more important, 
school. 
desire for better design and smarter lettering 


to carry out their novel ideas. 


rt 
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UNUSUAL POSTERS MADE BY STUDENTS AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE, NEW YORK CITY. CHARLES F. BECK, INSTRUCTOR 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
HERALDRY 


CHARLES ALPHEUS BENNETT 


Peoria, Illinois 


Bon in England and in America one 
often finds secondary school students 
making masks, banners, coats of arms, and 
other devices for use in pageants, plays, 
processions, games, and other school cele- 
brations. This fact and the knowledge that 
teachers of art and design have often tried to 
devise for their students more satisfactory 
problems involving the study and use of 
symbolism, have suggested the idea of high 
school heraldry. It is thought that, if the 
heraldry idea could be adapted to the inter- 
ests, ideals, and activities of present-day 
high school students, it might serve a double 
educational purpose: it might open a new 
and desirable channel for the manifestation 
of school spirit, and at the same time, by 
connection with historic heraldry, widen the 
scope of cultural studies. But to do this most 
effectively, it must in some way accentuate 
both group and individual achievement. 

It was assumed that in order to be practi- 
cal the rules of high school heraldry must be 
simple; yet these rules should simulate some 
of the rules of the heraldry of medieval times 
in Europe. 

History reveals that the first of the 
Crusaders, when taking the vow before 
Pope Urban II, accepted the cross as a sym- 
bol of that vow, and so the cross became the 
symbol of that great movement that stirred 
all Europe. It stood for a cause, a goal, an 
achievement through sacrifice. 

During the early Crusades, while the cross 
was used as a symbol of the movement, 
badges of distinction with various devices 
upon them were awarded to organizations of 
knights and also to individuals. Winning in 
a tournament brought individual recognition 
which was symbolized by a badge. By the 
13th century, the awarding of such badges 
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of distinction, we are told, had become a 
science, subject to fixed rules. By this time 
the symbols used were called armorial 
bearings. Kings, nobles, and certain patri- 
cian families were awarded certain symbols 
or bearings which they were allowed to use 
in perpetuity. Thus came into vogue a 
system of symbolizing individual and family 
achievements and distinctions which in time 
grew to be very complex. 

In the days of the Crusades a shield was a 
means of self-protection in warfare. On this 
shield were often blazoned the symbols, or 
bearings, or arms of the knight who owned it. 
The length of this shield depended upon the 
height of its owner. At an early period, the 
shield was half the height of the man who 
used it; later one-third his height. Bearings 
were also placed on the surcoats worn over 
the armor by the Crusaders for distinguishing 
the different nationalities serving under the 
banner of the cross. Just as the modern war 
veteran displays all his medals and badges of 
distinction on his outer coat where they may 
be seen, so the Crusader placed all his bear- 
ings, or arms, on his surcoat. This practice, 
then, was the origin of the expression “coat 
of arms’”’ which, in a general sense, meant a 
“complete achievement.” 

Simulating the system of the Crusaders, 
high school heraldry adopts these simple 
rules: 


1. Tue SHIELD 


The length of the shield should be some 
definite fraction of the height of the person it 
represents. If, for example, all the members 
of a class, or any school organization, were 
to make their scholastic coats of arms for 
any particular purpose, they could appro- 
priately determine the fraction of height, as 
for instance, one-fifth or one-sixth for their 
shields; then all the shields of the group 
would be about the same length, yet each 
would vary according to the height of its 
owner. If the shields were for display in a 
pageant, they would need to be much larger 
than if used for a book plate or for room 
ornaments. 

The width of the shield should be in some 
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For example, 


definite ratio to the length. 
seven to nine is a good ratio when a crest is 
to be used above the shield (Fig. 1), and 
seven to ten when no crest is to be added. 


2. DIVISION OF THE SHIELD 


The shield is divided by a horizontal band 
into two parts. The position of this band 
depends upon the sense of proportion and 
taste of the owner of the shield. Below this 
band are placed symbols representing the 
school subjects most interesting to the owner 
of the shield. Above the band are represented 
the recreational and extra-curricular activi- 
ties in which the owner is engaged. 

The lower point of the shield is reserved for 
the symbol representing the subject of great- 
est interest—the major subject or group of 
subjects upon which the owner’s education 
is being built. In Fig. 2, the position A is for 
the symbol of the major subject of study; 
the positions B and C are for those of the two 
minor subjects most enjoyed. 

In the space above the band are arranged 
the symbols representing the two or three 
most favored recreational or extra-curricular 
activities. The symbols in this space will 
presumably be drawn a little smaller in size 
than the symbols in the space below the 
band. 


3. THe SYMBOLS 


In high school heraldry, there are three 
groups of symbols: (1) those representing 
fundamental subjects of study or of groups 








of studies, as history or mathematics; (2) 
modifying symbols used in connection with 
fundamental-subject symbols to designate a 
specific subdivision of the fundamental 
subject, as French history or solid geometry; 
and (3) recreational or extra-curricular 
activity symbols, as football or orchestra, 
tennis, or the bird club. 
The symbols of the first group are shown 
in Fig. 3: 
(a) Open Book 
ture 
(b) Seroll 
(c) Cirele—Mathematics 
(d) Wheel—lIndustrial Arts 
(e) Steelyard—Natural Science 
(f) Nautilus— Biological Science 
(g) Mixing Bowl 
(h) Head of Apollo—Art and Design 
(i) Coin—Economics 
Three of the modifying symbols of the 
second group are shown in Fig. 4: 
(a) Conventional rose—English 
(b) Fleur-de-lis—French 
(ec) Anthemion—Greek 
How these are used as modifiers is shown 
in Fig. 5 by adding them to the symbol of 
language and literature. Another example of 
modification is shown in Fig. 6: 
(a) Mathematics 
(b) Algebra 
(c) Plane Geometry 
(d) Solid Geometry 


Language and Litera- 


History 


Home Economics 


The symbols of group three are shown in 
Fig. 7: 
(a) Chorus 
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MODIFYING SYMBOLS AND HOW THEY ARE USED AS MODIFIERS BY COMBINING 
THEM WITH OTHER SYMBOLS. CHARLES A. BENNETT, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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(b) Orchestra 

(c) Bird Club 

(d) Art and Crafts Club 
(e) Baseball 

(f) Football 

(g) Basketball 

(h) Tennis 


4. Tue Scuouastic ARMS 


An example of the completed scholastic 
arms of a high school girl is shown in Fig. 8. 
Her major subject is English language and 
literature. Her minor or related subjects of 
greatest interst are history and biology. She 
is a member of the school chorus and the bird 
club. She plays tennis. 

Fig. 9 is another example of scholastic 
arms. This boy’s major interest is in indus- 
trial arts, with minor related interests in 
solid geometry and economics. He plays 
baseball, is a member of the orchestra, and 
the arts and crafts club. 

To the shield has been added a wreath and 
a crest. The wreath, common in historic 
heraldry, is a twisted cord in two colors—an 
edgewise view of a wreath or garland worn 
upon the head. The crest in this case is the 
Illinois State bird, the cardinal. This crest 
then would be especially appropriate for a 
student anywhere in Illinois; yet, instead of 
this, a student might prefer to use the sym- 
bol of some animal or flower or device sym- 
bolizing his city or his school, depending 
upon the conditions under which the arms 
were produced and used. 
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5. MATERIALS 


No limit is placed on materials. The 
shield may be made of wood, and the sym- 
bols carved and then the background and 
symbols colored; or it may be worked out 
in wood with inlaid symbols and a molded 
edge. It may be made with metal over-lays 
or répoussé. In a few schools, clay and the 
arts of the tile maker could produce choice 
color results. Some fine effects are possible 
with needlework on canvas or other fabric 
mounted on some stiffening material like 
cardboard. Probably the great majority of 
students will prefer to use the usual ma- 
terials of the art class—-paper, pencil, ink, 
paint, the selection to depend upon the 
limitations set for the problem. 


6. CoLor 


In the historic heraldry six tinctures were 
used—two metals and four colors. The 
metals were gold and silver, often represented 
by yellow and white; the colors originally 
used were red, blue, black, and green. Full- 
strength colors were commonly used. In the 
high school heraldry, the colors used may be 
limited or, at least, dominated by the class 
colors or the school colors or the colors of 
some student organization, or, perhaps 
better, the colors that express the color 
feeling and taste of the owner; but, in all 
cases, the selection and use of these should 
be in harmony with color instruction in the 
art department of the school. 
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RECREATION AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITY SYMBOLS 















































EXAMPLES OF SCHOLASTIC ARMS OF A HIGH SCHOOL GIRL AND A 
HIGH SCHOOL BOY. CHARLES A. BENNETT, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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SAFETY POSTERS MADE BY 
STUDENTS AT THE EASTERN 
HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, 


as 
LIVE TO LOOK 
ANOTHER DAY 


MARYLAND. OLIVE Cc. 
SLATER, TEACHER OF AD- 
VERTISING ART AND ILLUS- 
TRATION. CHARLES H. 
GONTRUM, SAFETY ADVISOR 
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INDUSTRIAL ART 


HELEN T. Craic, Art Supervisor 
Docta Hastin@s, Teacher 


Anderson, Indiana 


i? ORDER that our art work might be- 
come a more vital subject, we decided to 
study and illustrate some of the industries 
in our city. 

Central Avenue district is a district made 
up of middle-class homes. Our largest indus- 
try is Dietzen’s Bakery. The managers of 
the bakery are very civic minded and, al- 
though it is not such a large establishment, 
the bakery has become quite well known 
through radio advertising. 

We began our study by a trip through the 
bakery. This trip was preceded by a class 
note asking if and when it would be con- 
venient for us to visit. As we went through 
the bakery many of the children made 
thumb-nail sketches and took voluminous 
notes. One of the most pleasing parts of the 
tour was to be handed a cooky as we were 
ready to leave. 

The real art work began by free illustra- 
tion, absolutely undirected, using the thumb- 
nail sketch, if the child so desired, on 9- 
by 12-inch cream manila paper. The best 
ones in the class then enlarged their pictures 
to 18 by 24 inches. These were done in 
crayon. 

We became so interested in bread that we 
planned a trip through Wellington’s Mill to 
see how flour is made. With knowledge 
gained from both trips a large frieze was 
made showing how a grain of wheat became 
a loaf of bread. 

Clever all-over design pages were made of 
bread, cakes, machinery, shocks of wheat, 


xt ri 
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A. X. A. (the mill’s trade-mark), Dietzen’s 
name, do-nuts, and many other subjects 
that they had observed. 

From these designs, block prints were 
developed. The prints were made of battle- 
ship linoleum and used on white manila 
paper. Some of the titles given the prints 
were as interesting as the block prints them- 
selves. ‘Mrs. Lady of the Icing,” ‘‘Do-nut 
Rhythm,” and “Old Corn-Top,”’ being three 
of the most unusual. “Old Corn-Top”’ was a 
caricature of Mr. Al. McKee, the local radio 
announcer. 

Both the children and the 
thoroughly enjoyed the study of our indus- 
tries that we were not content with having 
studied only two so a district map was 
constructed. All streets in the district were 
laid out to scale and tiny houses, churches, 
filling stations, groceries, our school building, 
Dietzen’s Bakery, miniature people modeled 
from clay,a train, street markers, light posts, 
and many trees and shrubs were made and 
placed where they are in the district. 

On its completion an exhibit of all indus- 
trial art work and a radio lecture on our 
district map were given. The children from 
other rooms, to say nothing of the parents, 
were thrilled to see the lights come on in their 
homes, their filling station, and stood in 
reverent attention while “Faith of Our 
Fathers” was played as the church lights 
came on. 

We have been benefited by and compli- 
mented on our study of the industries in our 
district. We are glad we did it, not just for 
the cookies, or the cash prizes given by the 
two industries to the children best illustrat- 
ing their plants, or even because the an- 
nouncer of our local station carries his cari- 
-ature with him all the time, but for our own 
knowledge which was both profitable and 
enjoyable. 
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A RABBIT 


A SQUIRREL | 


A LAMB 


ALL SORTS OF BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
MAY ALSO BE MADE OF HEARTS. 
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CHARLES TURZAK: MAN WITH DRILL 


rWO EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF WOODBLOCK TECH- 
NIQUE FROM “WOOD ENGRAVINGS OF THE 1930's,’ 
THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC.,NEW YORK 
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AN ART CLASS 
MAGAZINE 


RosAMOND H. Hopper, Art Teacher 


Central Commercial and Manual Training High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 


HOSE skills and principles which are 

taught by means of projects emanating 
from students are not only easier and more 
alive to teach but are learned and mastered 
more quiekly and thoroughly. 

The idea of a class magazine was born 
three years ago as a result of our organization 
of classes. To give the members of my classes 
more opportunity to come in contact and 
govern themselves, we elect four officers 
from each of my five art classes and the Art 
Club. These students form a Class Council 
that began our magazine as an opportunity 
for free expression and a means of bringing 
classes into closer contact. 

In the beginning of the term each class and 
the Art Club elect the “Art Hi-Lites’’ staff, 
which consists of an editor-in-chief, art and 
literary editors, and one or two reporters 
from each group, who collect any interesting 
information. In addition, a closed wooden 
box with an opening in the top is placed in a 
convenient place, so all students may have 
an opportunity to submit material. 

I have found a problem of this kind 
simplifies teaching of headings, page ar- 
rangement, and illuminated letters. Every 
pupil designs a given number of illuminated 
letters. This gives us several of each letter to 
file for use. Dummies and small layouts are 
planned for each page, which gives worth- 
while experience to all. 

This year the tercentenary of American 
high schools presented a topic rich in 
material. 

The Newark Library and New Jersey 
Historical Society were very helpful in the 
research work done by the students. 

This has been the first issue in which we 
attempted to have all the page illustrations 
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hand blocked. In spite of all the work, the 
pupils’ interest was manifested by their 
untiring efforts in finally completing 1400 
prints for 200 copies of the ‘‘ Art Hi-Lites.”’ 

The reading matter and illustrations were 
reproduced on a duplicating machine, a 
hectograph process. The master sheet is 
typed with a special carbon. Illustrations in 
color are drawn with special pencils and inks, 
which are transferred to a gelatine, then are 
ready for printing. Because of the number 
of copies, the last pages printed were not as 
clear as the first. Pupils retouched with 
colored pencils their individual magazines. 
One master for each fifty copies will avoid 
light prints. 

Mimeographing served as a medium for 
another issue. This gives a fine chance for 
integrating the work with the commercial 
department. One hand-lettered 
and illustrated, then reproduced entirely by 
the duplicating process. 

In linoleum block work, we attain the best 
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ILLUSTRATIONS DESIGNED AND CUT IN LINOLEUM BY STUDENTS OF CENTRAL COMMERCE AND 
MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, FOR THEIR ART CLASS MAGAZINE 
ROSAMOND H. HOPPER, ART TEACHER 
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INTEREST CUT IN LINOLEUM BY STUDENTS OF ROSAMOND H. HOPPER 








results by making a sketch in black and white 
exactly as the finished print is to appear. 
Trace the sketch to tracing paper with a 
dark pencil. Thumbtack a piece of sand- 
paper to a wooden block, then rub the lino- 
leum evenly across the top to remove the 
polished surface. This permits the drawing 
to show more clearly. Place a piece of carbon 
the size of the block, face down on the lino- 
leum, then put the tracing with pencil lines 
down on the carbon so the design is seen 
reversed. Trace with a hard pencil. Check 


WINNING 
WITH POSTERS 


NETTIE S. SMITH 


Smith Center, Kansas 


OW TO interest and inspire teachers 
Hi pupils in the study of drawing 
and color work, and how to win the attention 
and approval of parents, other patrons, and 
taxpayers who are not especially interested 
in schools, is a challenging question in rural 
communities that have had no very syste- 
matic teaching of this work. Far from any 
art center, school, or museum, the general 
public is not art-conscious nor very likely to 
feel a need of drawing in the public school 
course, nor to realize that beauty is for all. 

In our town a women’s art-study club 
planned a poster contest for the country 
hoping to arouse more interest in the subject 
of school art and to increase the use of the 
new state-adopted textbooks on practical 
drawing. With the co-operation of the county 
superintendent, local newspapers, the pub- 
lishers of the drawing books and a leading 
merchant who carries school supplies, an- 
nouncements were made, instuctions given to 
teachers, and prizes awarded to all pupils 
who sent in posters. The promoters feel that 
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the drawing before cutting by turning it to 
a mirror. If uncertain as to darks and lights, 
it is advisable to paint with India ink all 
parts that are not to be cut. Deep cutting is 
only necessary where there are large un- 
printed surfaces. Always avoid undercutting. 
It is of the utmost importance to strengthen 
the block by careful gouging so no section 
breaks down while printing. 

My interest in this project has never 
waned. It is, I think, one of the most 
practical outlets for art expression. 


the effort was well worth while and are 
planning to follow up with another contest 
next year. 

Rules specified that the poster directions 
given in textbooks three and four were to be 
used. This provided a simple method and 
limited the colors in each poster to two or 
three tones of one color, with or without 
neutrals. Attractiveness, simplicity, letter- 
ing, and color harmony were the points 
emphasized. Cut paper was the medium, 
and the size was 10 by 13 inches. 

Judging the community 
house where long tables and rows of coat 
hooks were used to good advantage. Several 
local gatherings saw the display while it 
hung there and were given brief explanations 
to help them appreciate its good qualities 
and realize the benefits and the close connec- 
tion of this kind of expressional work with 
the school studies. It was a colorful exhibit, 
and subjects varied from far north Alaska 
to the desert scenes of Africa, from ancient 
modes of travel to the fast air mail. 

After a few days the exhibit was taken to 
the assisting merchant’s store and as many 


was done in 


of the posters as possible were hung on a wire 
around the room along the top of the wall 
cases. Special prize winners were given 
recognition. Many people viewed the dis- 
play with interest and some enlightening 
and amusing comments were heard. 
merchant asked, “How do they make the 


One 
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POSTERS BY FOUR FIFTH-GRADE BOYS IN A RURAL SCHOOL CALLED “LITTLE 
CROW SCHOOL,’ TAUGHT BY MILDRED REED, SMITH CENTER, KANSAS 
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POSTERS MADE BY CHILDREN OF A SMALL RURAL SCHOOL HAVING SEVERAL 
GRADES IN A SINGLE ROOM. MILDRED REED, TEACHER, SMITH CENTER, KANSAS 
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letters?”’ A leading stock raiser of the com- 
munity praised highly a boy’s agriculture 
poster which was a very good free-hand 
drawing of a pig. “It is a Duroc Jersey, 
exactly,” he said. A little girl’s Eskimo 
picture was quite a favorite. This was one 
of the accompanying group made by a small 
rural school. 

These eight posters show what a bright 
girl can do with an ordinary little country 
school of fourteen pupils. After a one-year 
course of art in high school, with a few good 
examples to show, and a little help from the 
new drawing books, this young teacher, 
Mildred Reed, had been able to inspire her 
pupils to do some beautiful work. In an 
interview afterward she said her method 
had been to encourage her pupils to think 
for themselves, not telling them ‘‘do this” 
or ‘‘do that.”” They had previously learned 
to cut block letters and space them. Figure 
drawing also had been practiced with a 
jointed doll which they made from card- 
board and placed as a model in desired 
positions. Then they built up figures by 
drawing ovals. These children can now 
draw any ordinary pose from memory using 
ovals in the same way. 

Teacher and children looked over their 
Unit Program in Social Studies and selected 
subjects they might use for posters. Each 
child then chose his own and sketched it on 
large tablet paper. When the drawings were 
ready, all parts were cut out and used as 
patterns for the colored paper. The teacher 
grouped the color sheets—greens together, 
blues together, etc., and let each pupil 
select his color and decide which tones of 
it he would use. 

“Color is music to the eye,” and when a 
fourth-grade child can take such a simple 
seale as light blue, dark blue, and a bit of 
white for the high notes, and produce as 
beautiful a harmony as the “Eskimo” 
poster, for instance, we feel that this little 
person has gained ability and understanding 
that will be of value in many ways, and all 
through life. The child’s selection of color 
has given a suggestion of coldness, distance, 
and grandeur most appropriate to this scene. 
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The Columbus poster, made by a fifth- 
grade boy who was awakened and fascinated 
by the study of Columbus, is more in the 
nature of a story illustration, perhaps, than a 
poster should be but it is strikingly beautiful 
in its harmony of blue-greens with a touch 
of white and strengthened by deep bass 
notes of black. Again in “Gold” color helps 
to give the message, for orange is saying 
“gold” in harmony with the wording and the 
picture. The boy who made this poster had 
a tiny picture of many prospectors from 
which he chose these two men and by using 
ovals drew them the size to fill his paper 
well, with the 
liking. 

Coal is illustrated by one of its great 
users 


stream arranged to his 


the old-fashioned steam engine. This 
little boy found that the train did not fit the 
picture space so he thought of a high bridge 
to use part of the space and with smoke from 
the engine has arranged a good composition 
and good balance of light and dark. Atten- 
tion should be called to the charming way in 
which the conventionally treated mountain 
breaks the space above the covered wagon 
and oxen. A few small strips of paper sug- 
gest a mountain range, including a cottage, 
and show a wonderful feeling of balance and 
design, all expressed in only two tones of 
blue-violet. The simplest handling of color, 
yet how effective! 
danger and the home-building desire are all 
brought to mind here. 

The Pioneer woman knitting was drawn 
and redrawn until the little sixth-grade girl 
was pleased with the figure and ready to 
make a five-value picture. The older girl 
who made the “Cotton” poster used white 
with a harmony of greens, the dark band and 
ground for lettering giving strength to the 
composition. Simplicity is a feature here 
the two cotton plants make us see a field, 
and the loaded basket indicates an abundant 
crop. 


Mystery, adventure, 


The desert scene was planned and 
drawn by a third-grade child who knows 
about the pyramids and wanted to include 
them. (He knows his letters, too!) 

This work demonstrates that the great 
principles of Beauty, Balance and Harmony, 
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so important in all of life, can be learned 
and applied by young children who have not 


Hence all 


had much art training before. 


A PROJECT 
IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Britt READ 
lola, 


Kansas 


Hi you been looking for a project 
that will include several art problems 
yet provide sufficient interest to hold a lively 
bunch of ninth graders? Here is a plan that 
includes the use of color, several types of 
design, composition, lettering, perspective, 
and several techniques all in a single project. 
It not only includes work in the above 
divisions but requires considerable research 
and gives an excellent opportunity for 
special reports on different phases of the 
work as it progresses. 

The title, “A Room of Your 
Students are told that they may select any 
room they like and that they will be given 
the opportunity to design the furniture, the 
wallpaper, the windows, in short, everything 
in the room. Some will immediately decide 


Own.” 


upon a den, others upon a bedroom, but 
whether they select that, a game room or 
even a kitchen, all will be equally acceptable. 
Before work on the project is begun ask an 
interior decorator to come and give a talk on 
the most important points to be watched as 
they begin decorating their room and to an- 
swer the questions that will be sure to arise. 

The first problem is to select the alphabet 
that is to be used on all the plates in the 
project. The student may design an original 
alphabet or he may decide to use some classic 
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children should be given the opportunity to 
learn and use these principles, because 


beauty ts for all. 


form, at any rate he must make a plate of 
the alphabet that he is going to use, showing 
both upper and lower case letters in India 
ink on 9- by 12-inch paper. The second 
problem is to design the actual room. That 
is, the shape, number of windows, number of 
doors, and the dimensions of the room all 
drawn to scale on 9- by 12-inch paper. 
Third, decide upon what furniture is needed, 
then design each piece. Supplementary to 
the designing of the furniture, each student is 
required to keep a scrapbook containing 
pictures of rooms decorated in the style that 
he has chosen. 

And now comes the designing of the 
fabrics: upholstery, curtains, drapes, linen, 
and the rug or carpet. Before deciding on 
the colors for the fabrics a general color 
scheme for the entire room must be selected. 
It is suggested that several schemes be 
worked out in sketches and then after seeing 
them decide upon the final one to be used in 
the project. Here is the place for many 
reports on the merits of carpeting, hardwood, 
rugs, throw rugs, and linoleum as floor cover- 
ings. Others on wall coverings and still 
others on methods of hanging curtains and 
drapes. And even a debate has its place: 
“Resolved that indirect lighting is more 
suitable for the illumination of homes than 
direct lighting.” 

Finally come the smaller 
these, if indeed small, may be placed several 
on a page. If there are any paintings or other 
works of art in the room, the student should 
make the cartoon, but, of course, he is not 
expected to complete the work. After all of 
the interior decorations have been designed, 
including the doors, windows, lamps, pil- 
lows, and hardware, we are ready for the next 
step. That is to make a water color plate of 
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COVER AND PLATES FROM AN INTERIOR DE‘ ORATION BOOK 
BY A NINTH-GRADE STUDENT OF BILL READ, IOLA, KANSAS 
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ach side of the room. This shows a front 
view, no perspective but in full color. Now 
come the last two plates. The student is 
asked to take any two views of his room and 
make perspective drawings of them in water 
color. More attention should be paid these 
than any other because they give the final 
impression of the completed room. 

By this time there should be about twenty 
plates all on uniform size and weight paper. 
The last problem is to design a cover page, a 
title page, and an index page. When these are 
finished they are bound together with all of 


SCORE 
HOLLYWOOD 


Dorotuy VIRGINIA BENNIT, Art Jnstructor 


William S. Hackett Junior High School 
Albany, New York 


N THE eighth grade there were those 
I who liked to letter and those who didn’t. 
Truly it seemed that the “didn’ters’’ often 
outnumbered the ‘‘diders.”’ 

Interest-getting devices were generally 
successful but not sufficiently so. Then one 
day the 
picture captions and headings. 


the children had noticed them! 


art teacher mentioned moving 
Of course 
How they 


gave atmosphere to the production and 


bry 
nd 
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the plates to make the complete project. 
Methods of binding vary from those fastened 
together with metal staples to those tied 
with ribbons. One of the most satisfactory 
methods is, instead of binding them, to 
arrange the pages in their correct order, 
making sure that each one is numbered, 
and then to slip them in a large envelope 
making a sort of portfolio of drawings. 

This is, approximately, a six-weeks’ pro- 
ject but, of course, the time may be extended 
or reduced by the number of plates required 
to complete the project. 


How letters and words 
were emphasized! Much talking on the 
subject was done by everybody. The growth 


borrowed from it! 


of mechanically smooth letters, the use of 
lower case, these things had been noticed 
by the students. 


So the art teacher, who had always 
insisted that lettering be done free-hand, 


suggested that rulers, compasses, and science 
stencils (which are a big help in art class) 
be used in an attempt to create movie titles. 

Interest now complete, results were good 
in great numbers. Not only did the students 
do many of these titles, but they tried their 
own names with surprising ease and originali- 
ty. Thanks to the movies, the students not 
only do better lettering but they like it, are 
more alert to notice it wherever encountered, 
and make a greater effort to approach per- 
fection in their free-hand work. 
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NOVEL PRINTING BY STUDENTS OF DOROTHY V. BENNIT, ART INSTRUCTOR, 
WILLIAM 8. HACKETT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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FUNNY PAPER 
ART 


Lawson P. Cooper 


Voorhis School, San Dimas, California 


HETHER we like it or not, the 

¥,¥ funny papers exert a tremendous 
influence on the children of America. Like 
the young 
savages of the present day are pleased by 


any other primitive people, 


stories told in a graphic form. It does not 
seem unreasonable that the results of this 
influence might be capitalized upon in art 
education. It may seem to the adult fright- 
fully bad taste to enjoy these simple draw- 
but, after all, 

and admit that 
children? 


should we not be 


ings: 
honest we, too, once were 

For all that, who does not remember com- 
posing on the school blackboard Irishmen 
with clay pipes turned upside-down, with 
hairy warts on their noses! And what child 
has not caricatured his teacher in a sly 
moment? 

It has been customary to deplore these 
adolescent attempts at representation as 
But 


I have always had lurking doubts about the 


unworthy of serious-minded students. 


good sense of my elders in this matter. As a 
youngster I looked with envious eyes on the 
ability of a certain one of my fellows to 
strike off grotesque resemblances of donkeys, 
elephants, and teachers. This young man 
never pretended to be interested in Ovid’s 
‘‘ Metamorphosis” ; he called all study a bore, 
and amused himself by drawing funny 
pictures. 

But in the meantime he was developing 
an artistic talent. Though he exaggerated 
all that he drew, he was learning to see the 
essential characteristics of objects. 

In most cases such fugitive longings to 
draw are squelched, and then the elders 
attempt to inoculate the child with 
virulent art germs. A time and a place is 
designated in which he is to learn the real 


less 
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LINOLEUM BLOCK CUT BY A STUDENT AT THE 
VOORHIS SCHOOL, SAN DIMAS, CALIFORNIA 


meaning of art by means of Viking ships and 
iris leaves. 

But how about it? If he expresses this sense 
of humor, which he so often has, in carica- 
ture, is it not quite likely that real value 
may be found in what he creates? Is it not 
the task of the teacher, first to appreciate 
the naive creations of his pupils, just as he 
finds them, and then to build upon the 
foundation which his sympathetic under- 
standing establishes? 

Let me put it in another way. 
that one of the important reasons (not the 


I believe 


only reason, by any means) for the frequent 
failure of the schools of America to turn out 
children who are genuinely sensitive to 
beauty, is that in our art classes we try to 
graft on a limb which the root refuses to 
We think of beauty in a kind of 
just one step removed 


nourish. 
reverential 
from the swooning our grandmothers used 
to perform great 
The result is that art, in our minds, is 
foreign, and in our classes we do not take 
advantage of the unformed inclinations 
toward self expression which may be found 


haze 


before “‘masterpieces.”’ 


right at home in every child. 

I do not mean to insist that caricature 
and humor are the only basis for the de- 
velopment of child art. Some children are 
deeply romantic, some unusually serious, 
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others impossibly practical. But, for the 
moment, I am interested in the great body 
of ordinary American “kids,” who read the 
funny paper every day (colored ones on 
Sunday) and who are ordinarily quite inno- 
cent of any ambitions in the field of art. 

They, as well as others, have a right to 
learn the joy of creation and their creative- 
ness can be developed only through drawing 
or painting things which are in harmony with 
their inclinations. 

It is no matter how trivial their creations 
may at first seem. We must call to mind the 
charming work of peasant people. We must 
remember how delightful are the big- 
mouthed farmers, the squat Gretchens, the 
square cows, round pigs, and stretched-out 
dogs painted on pottery, boxes, or eggs. It is 
true that an American boy is going to pro- 
duce a more sophisticated art than a 
European peasant or Mexican peon; yet is 


not his horse or elephant, or even his Mickey 
Mouse, part and parcel of the same primitive 
urge to make things pleasant, and put on 
them the human stamp? 

Regard the linoleum blocks and drawings 
which accompany this article. Have you 
ever seen so forlorn an elephant as that one 
who finds himself on the top of an earthen 
tower? What a piece of fantasy! The horse 
which finds himself in the same predicament 
reacts even more dolorously. He looks down 
from his dizzy height with apprehension and, 
already, in the funny paper manner, “sees 
stars” as a result of the expected fall. If I am 
not mistaken, Mickey enunciates 
“Okey, Baby!” in one picture, while in the 


Mouse 


other he “burns up” and slinks away with a 
sidewise glance. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
these animals, like the creatures of fables, 


express, on a primitive level, the human 





COMIC LINOLEUM BLOCKS CUT BY STUDENTS AT THE VOORHIS SCHOOL, SAN DIMAS, CALIFORNIA 
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feelings we men and women experience. The 
boy who drew these was, momentarily, 
beyond technical studies of balance and 
symmetry and, within his limitations, 
entering the realm of creative expression. 
Possibly the particular youngsters who 
produced these “works of art’? may never 
advance beyond the funny paper stage; but 
it is certain that youngsters as a whole can- 
not advance beyond it until they have gone 
through it—not because it is inspired by the 
funny paper, but because it is primitive. 
Consider the young man who holds his 
stomach, and seems to groan in pain. The 
boy who drew this picture, within his limita- 
tions, was creating a splendid work of art. 
And in this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the limitations of the boy artist are 
exactly the limitations of the primitive 
artist. The frontality of the body and head, 
the fingers of the hand spread out flat, the 
feet turned outward to show their greatest 
surface, and the stems of the glasses (strange- 
ly enough doubled, as if seen twice, from 
two angles at once) reaching out into the air 
because the artist knew they were present, 
and so had to put them in somewhere—all 
these are characteristics of the drawings of 
savages. Note that the animals, with the 
exception of Mickey Mouse, are technically 
limited just as were the paintings of the 
Altamira caves. The elephant and the horse 
are shown either in flat outline, with the 





largest surface toward us, or else the head is 
given a half turn to present both eyes 
frontally. Mickey Mouse, the exception, 
has been given a quarter turn—no doubt, 
because he was made in imitation of the 
work of an adult. 

Great as were the Egyptian artists, they 
never learned the secret of drawing figures at 
difficult angles. They flattened their bodies 
and twisted their heads to fit the figures in 
awkward positions, and it was a daring 
innovation when one foot of a statue was 
moved a few inches ahead of the other. If 
the race learned its art lesson only through 
thousands of years of slow evolution, can we 
expect our contemporary savages, whom we 
have about us all the time, to leap through 
years of progress to technical perfection in 
no time? The child must fulfill his childhood 
before he can become a man. 

To some, this may seem a weighty con- 
sideration given to a trifling matter. It may 
be asked, has scholarship and criticism 
descended so low as to consider the scrib- 
blings of children? And those who believe in 
art for art’s sake may subscribe to these 
doubts with a hearty Amen; but those who 
believe that no human phenomenon is un- 
important, and that art is for the sake of the 
fuller development of human beings, will 
agree that not even the whitewash mon- 
strosities splashed on the back fence are 
uninteresting. 





PEACE POSTERS MADE IN CONNECTION WITH A LARGE PEACE PROJECT CARRIED OUT AT THE 
BANCROFT SCHOOL, MONTREAL, CANADA, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF SHULAMIS S. BORODENSKY 
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STUDENTS IN THE ADVERTISING DESIGN CLASS WORKING ON POSTERS TO ADVERTISE THE 
““ANNUAL ANTICS’ GIVEN EVERY YEAR AT THE CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON HIGH S¢ HOOL, NEW YORK 


A PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION OF 
ADVERTISING 
DESIGN 


JouN A. HirzeE.BerG, Principal 


( ornwall-on-H udson High School, New York 


} pie the weeks of preparation for 
‘Annual Anties,”’ the students in the 
art department (more explicitly the class in 
Advertising Design) found an opportunity 
for practical application in their selected 
Major. 

The class was formed into an “‘Advertising 
Agency” with its salesmen, layout men, copy 
writers and art department. From then on 
they were no longer in a classroom; they 
were in the professional field. 
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Posters, display ads, and newspaper 
publicity helped to swell the receipts for the 
extra-curricular fund by assuring a large 
attendance 

A wash drawing was made for the program 
cover design; three pen and ink spots were 
placed on different pages inside the program. 
A study of reproduction processes was 
carried on meanwhile. The making process 
of halftones and line-cuts was learned by a 
Visit to an engraving concern where the 
interested proprietor explained screens and 
washes and coatings and cameras. 

Advertisements in the program were sold 
to local merchants to defray the expenses of 
Indeed, 


the ‘‘salesmen”’ entered so heartily into thei: 


producing an illustrated program. 


work that twice the neceessary amount was 
raised, the surplus from this again swelling 
the receipts of the entire show. 

THE WOMAN IN THE SHO! 


The third grade unit for the “Annual 
Antics” was ‘‘The Woman in the Shoe.”’ The 
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scenery and properties furnished activities 
After talking with the 
groups the materials were assembled and 


for the classroom. 


the work was on its way in no time. 

Paper plates were painted and pasted 
together for pies. Small boxes were wrapped 
in brown paper for gingerbread cakes. After 
the paper pulp whipped cream was dried and 
painted, the cakes were glued on blue painted 
cardboard plates. The top of Jack and Jill’s 
pail of candy was covered with a piece of 
and dabbed with different 


white muslin 


colored paints. 


The shoe itself was made in the shop by 
the high school boys. When it was con, 
pleted we visited the shop and decided it 
needed some color to brighten it up. Some 
one suggested colored tulips along the top 
and bottom of the wall. The tulips were cut 
out in class and pasted along the wall by a 
committee of third grade boys who were 
helped by the older boys in charge. 

The costumes were planned and made by 
the teacher committee of Parent- 
Teacher Association grade mothers. 


and a 








THE THIRD GRADE WORKING ON THEIR UNIT OF 
THE “‘ANNUAL ANTICS,.”’ THE WOMAN IN THE SHOE 
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PREREQUISITE STUDY 
FOR POSTER ART 


(Continued from page 271) 
be seen at a greater distance. The power 
of the poster lies in the “‘flash’”’ appeal. 

7. Many times the choice of color for a 
poster is the deciding point of success 
or failure. It is not how many but how 
few colors can be used effectively. A 
two or three color harmony with its 
variations as supplementary offer the 
best color effect. The first thing to 
consider is strong contrast of values; 
second, dominance and subordination 
of intensities to attract attention and 
give the best display of important 
items; and third, a well-balanced color 
harmony. To say this in another way, 
color in poster art is to depict form, 
offer contrast of these forms, and at- 
tract attention. Of the simplest 
schemes, black on yellow, blue on 
white, violet on yellow are good, 
whereas normal red on black, normal 
orange on normal blue are poor, mainly 
due to the lack of value contrast. 

8. A last general suggestion of first rank 
importance is the art of emphasizing 
the main subject matter and wording 
by size, position, color, shape, and 
contrast. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
FACTS 


(Continued from page 277 

in the lower regions of the scale itself. If the 
upper right corner of a cut falls in these 
regions, the price is figured as though the 
corner extended upward to the first square 
having a price in it. These smaller size cuts 
are thus always figured at a minimum rate. 

A second fact to be mentioned is that the 
bigger a cut becomes, the less in proportion 
the cost is. If a person consults his scale and 
looks for the price of big newspaper cuts he 
will find that they are not as prohibitive as 
he probably thought. 

The following prices will serve as an 
example for different size and different 
style cuts mounted on wooden blocks: 


4” x6" 5” x8” 
Line Etching $5.19 $6.85 
Zine Half-tone 4.53 6.13 
Copper Half-tone 7.19 10.62 
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PEN POINT PERFECTION 


WITH PENS 


Gillott’s Steel Pens won’t create new ideas or prove 
But the Gillott line of 


drawing pens will supply artists with every type of 


a substitute for talent, 


pen they need and guarantee a performance that 
enables an artist to get his ideas on paper with speed 
and efficiency. Send 25 cents for set of six pens; 
complete set of 12 for $1.00. 


ALFRED FIELD a& CO., INC. 
93 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 








WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
“WINTON” 


Oil Colours 


A less expensive Oil Colour in Studio 


Size Tubes. 


64 Colours from thirty-five to forty-five 


cents per tube. 


These Colours will be found to possess 
brilliance of colour and smoothness of 
consistency to a remarkable degree, and 


are particularly suitable for use in Colleges 


and Art Academies. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, INC. 


31 Union Square West 
New York, N. Y. 
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LEATHERCRAFI 


amen SUPPLIES 


LEATHERS 
( whole or half 


skins, or cut to 





= For many years we have spe- 


cialized in catering to the needs 
of the leathercrafter. Our stocks 


measure 

TOOLS = complete ... our prices the 
jowest. 

oeeeeas SEND 5c IN STAMPS 


for Samples in Art Leathers 
Ideas and suggestions on this 
fascinating work yours for the 


(both calf and 
goat skin) 
Snap Fasteners 











tomatch leathers asking. May we serve you? 
__| | Ove, Wax Polish 
Sphinx Paste W. A. HALL & SON 


Slide Fasteners 
C\, Bag Plates _> 251 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


HAVE YOU A 
CAMERA? 5372.25: 


number of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


142 Camera House Boston, Mass. 




















Oop NUMBERS 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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A great deal of money can often be saved 
in the purchase of engravings by submitting 
copy to the engraver in good condition. He 
charges as art work any preparations of the 
copy he has to make before photographing 
it. If he has to mount pictures or touch 
up photographs and line drawings, he is 
entitled to charge for art work. As in any 
type of publications work, clean copy re- 
duces costs. Care should be taken in sending 
copy to anengraver. Photographs should be 
sent flat. Paper clips must never be used on 
them. No marks should be made on the 
face of the picture, and all marks on the back 
must be made very lightly so that they will 
not show through. 

The preparation of lettering or cartoons 
for engravings demands the use of India ink 
and a good surfaced board.: All pencil marks 
and guide lines should be removed before 
the copy is submitted to the engraver, for 
they will show in the finished cut if they are 
black enough. It is well to mention that the 
engraver can photograph a pen and ink 
sketch through his half-tone screen and so 
produce shadings other than the straight 
black and white. This gives the artist an 
opportunity to express himself with pencil, 
crayon, and all shades of gray water color. 
It must be rememberd, however, that if the 
half-tone screen is used, the blacks and 
whites are no longer solid colors. 

Photographs intended for the engraver 
must be of high quality if the reproduction 
is to be good, for there is of necessity some 
detail lost when the picture is broken up in 
dots. Ordinarily he can produce nothing 
better than the picture itself. If he has to 
spend extra time on poor copy, he is entitled 
to additional compensation. 

Great care must be taken in mounting of 
pictures for engraving, for a little cement? 
edging out from under a print or a black 
penciled line or dot will be sure to appear 
in the finished reproduction. If a great 
many individual prints are to appear in a 
single cut, such as a senior class panel of a 
snapshot page in a year-book, an effort 
should be made to have the prints of as 


‘Rubber cement in preference to other liquid adhesives should 
always be used in mounting. 
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nearly uniform quality as possible. The 
engraver should always be consulted before 
pictures are to be made for such uses as 
these if the finished product is to be good 
and the cost is to be held at a minimum. 

It might be mentioned in this connection 
that in preparing anything for the engraver 
it is best to give him copy which will have 
to be reduced in size when the cut is made. 
For example, a line drawn in by hand will 
appear much smoother if the copy is to be 
reduced than if the copy is to remain the 
same or be enlarged. A trimmed edge or 
retouching shows up much less in a reduction 
than in an enlargement. The engraver can 
reduce as much as five times if he can get 
the copy in front of his camera, but he can 
enlarge ordinarily no more than double the 
size of the original copy. 

Many, many other suggestions could be 
made about engravings. In fact, there seems 
to be no stopping, and the layman can cer- 
tainly learn something every time he talks 
to an engraver. But the few facts presented 
here should serve to furnish a better under- 
standing of these problems. 

After reading them, school people should 
be able to compute the price of an ordinary 
cut and know a little about what they want 
when they order a photo-engraving, and they 
should also realize what will be counted as ex- 
tra and to be paid for at time work rates. 





LEATHERCRAFT 


Leathercraft is as old as the history of man, yet lends itself 
to the most modern of school programs. 


Investigate its possibilities. Send 10 cents for our 40-page 
catalogue of Craft Supplies. 
FOLEY-TRIPP COMPANY 


193 William Street Dept. S New York City 








_ FREE TO TEACHERS! 
Beautiful New Handbook 


**Modern Color Masgic’”’ 


New ideas! New uses! This fascinating 
handbook just completed contains ori- 
ginal and practical suggestions for using 
the new Diamond Tints and Dyes in 
dress and decoration. Full color illus- 
trations. Free to Teachers. Address 
Diamond Tints & Dyes, Dept. 80- L 
Burlington, Vermont. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 


——=ART PILGRIMAGES 


1937 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


International Art Congress 











Leaders include Alfred G. Pelikan, 
Ralph Fanning and others 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 

















PARIS 1937 
ART CONGRESS—WORLD’S FAIR 


Royal Bailey Farnum, Raymond P. Ensign, Pedro J 
deLemos, Theodore M. Dillaway, Augustus Rose, J. Frank 
Copeland, and Elma Pratt head our distinguished leader- 
ship and Advisory Committee of thirty-four leading art 
educators. Send for Booklet “F.’ 


WILLIAM M. BARBER, BABSON PARK, MASS. 











CLAYS 

cuss GERAMIC suppuits 

yn ey Write for Color Chart Price List No. 4 
B-F-DRAKENFELD & CO- Inc 

SUNDRIES 45.47 Park Place New York City 

















School Posters 


In this 24-plate port- 
folio, John Lemos de- 
— i scribes the progressive 
i i) steps to good poster 
making, as well as in- 
structions in the many 
uses to which posters 
may be put. You will 
find few subjects in art 
work that serve a more 
all-round purpose. 

PRICE $1.50 


School Arts, 547 Printers Bldg., Worcester, Mass- 








LOOMS-BASKETRY 


Foot treadle and table Looms, shuttles, warps, 
weaving appliances. Reed, Raphia, Bases, Tools, 
Butterflies, Block Printing. Send 10 cents for 
Handicraft Catalog describing above materials 





and Basketry Instruction Book. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
293 Main Street, Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Complete Bodies for Art Potters. Red, Cream, 
White. Dry, plastic or casting slip. Also modeling 
—. Send for Literature 

Dept. S UNITED CLAY MINES Trenton, N.J. 


CORPORATION 
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For making layouts, sketches, and 
finished drawings, no ink equals Higgins 
for its fluidity. It is exactly right for 
smooth, easy, satisfactory results. And 
you'll like Higgins even more in its 
new bottle that is so easy to cork and 
uncork with one hand. Higgins American 
Drawing Inks come in two blacks, water- 
proof and soluble, and in sixteen water- 


proof colors. 


A Teacher's Most Valuable Investment 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 








‘Hidden Bay”’ 


by Millend Sheets 


@ Six plates (of which the above example is”one) 
appear in full color in January 1937 edition of 
THE LONDON STUDIO, international maga- 
zine of fine and applied arts. These and fifty 
other illustrations are taken from the work of 
foremost artists in America and supplement an 
important article on ‘“‘American Art As It Is 
Today” by Peyton Boswell. 


Although extra thousands of this issue have been 
printed the edition will soon be out of print. 


If you are not acquainted with the magazine 
why not send us $1.75 for a four-month trial sub- 
scription starting with the January issue? Every 
month there are six full color plates and seventy 
other illustrations accompanying articles on the 
arts and crafts of the world by eminent writers 
in every field. THE LONDON STUDIO is the 
most beautiful magazine in the world and no 
teacher should be without its inspiration. 


Christmas rates $5.75 one year, $9.75 two years. 


London Studio - 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Sy Tay, 


A great aid to 
better drawi ing 
and lettering 
Sturdy construction 
gives longer Service. 
Flexible, fan-slit 
tips insure freer, 
smoother strokes 
Reservoirs adjustable 


for all inks. Quick to 
clean. Easy to use. 


Fill in this order for your pens 













Samples 


to teac hers | 


Camden, 
New Jersey 


te Ae 
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